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THE STORY OF THE DANISH ISLANDS 

BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 



Factional and personal spite; crass civic myopia; hos- 
tile alien intrigue : these have been the evil genii in the half- 
century story of our dealings with the Danish Islands. They 
are genii which still survive, and are still on occasion perni- 
ciously active. 

Our interest in the islands dates from the Civil War. 
All through that struggle we felt the need of a naval sta- 
tion, for coaling, supplies, repairs and shelter, somewhere 
among the Antilles. The lack of one was a costly handicap. 
Naval officers complained bitterly to Lincoln and to Seward 
of the disadvantage which they thus suffered. " If we had 
only such a station," one declared, " we could have rounded 
up the privateers, blockade-runners and contraband traders 
in half the time and with half the trouble." Lincoln and 
Seward appreciated the situation, and together determined 
that the nation's need should be supplied at the earliest 
practicable date. Years afterward it was the lesson of the 
Oregon in the Spanish War that so mightily moved this 
nation toward the Panama Canal. Just so, it was the exi- 
gencies of the Civil War that moved the Government toward 
the acquisition of West Indian islands. 

Lincoln and Seward talked the matter over together 
many times. After Lincoln's re-election in November, 1864, 
it was obvious that the war would end within the next year, 
and it was determined that his second Administration should 
take energetically in hand, in addition to the restoration of 
the Union, the tasks of driving the French out of Mexico, 
the acquisition of Alaska, the securing of an Isthmian Canal 
route at Chiriqui or elsewhere, and the purchase of a site 
for a naval station on the Caribbean Sea. The first two 
tasks were speedily accomplished. The second two were 
postponed for many years, then to be fulfilled at a cost 
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enormously increased, — the inexorable penalty of timidity, 
short-sightedness and delay. 

Negotiations for the Danish Islands were begun before 
the war was ended, and while Lincoln was still President. 
As soon as Sherman's famous " Christmas gift " message 
came from Savannah telling that his march from the Moun- 
tains to the Sea was completed and the Confederacy was 
irreparably rent in twain, Lincoln told Seward to " go in." 
The great expansionist Secretary obeyed with zeal and 
gladness. In January, 1865, he broached the subject to 
General Raasloff, the Danish minister at Washington. That 
accomplished diplomat was not favorably impressed, and 
frankly told Seward so. Seward was persistent, however, 
and presently requested Raasloff to lay the matter before 
his Government at Copenhagen. The latter did so; but, 
partly because of his own personal convictions and partly 
through pique at Seward's thus going over his head, he did 
it in such a way as to assure a refusal, which promptly 
came. 

The assassination of Lincoln and the attempt upon 
Seward's life made an end for a time of all such transac- 
tions. But as soon as Seward recovered from his wounds 
he took them up again, with the hearty approval of Presi- 
dent Johnson, who purposed — in respect to all these foreign 
affairs at least, and, in particular, in respect to the expan- 
sionist plans — to fulfill scrupulously his great predecessor's 
designs. In reopening the negotiations in December, 1865, 
Seward enjoyed two advantages which he had not had be- 
fore. One was, that a new ministry had taken office at 
Copenhagen, and was more favorably inclined toward the 
scheme; and the other, that in addition to dealing with 
Raasloff at Washington, Seward had the American minister 
at Copenhagen, George H. Yeaman, lay the case before the 
Foreign Office there. The result was that the Danish Gov- 
ernment announced its willingness to consider the proposal, 
and inquired how much the United States would be willing 
to pay for the three islands. 

Seward was nothing if not practical and thorough in 
such matters. He had no thought of naming a sum at ran- 
dom. So he personally went straight to the islands and 
examined them carefully. In addition, he had the War 
Department send an officer to them, to make an independent 
examination of them and systematically to appraise their 
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value. As a result of these investigations, he offered for 
the three islands five million dollars in gold — subject, of 
course, to the Senate 's ratification of a treaty to that effect. 
That offer was made to General Raasloff just as the latter 
was leaving Washington to go home and become Minister 
of War at Copenhagen. Thereafter the negotiations were 
continued chiefly at Copenhagen, between Yeaman and the 
Danish Foreign Minister, Count Friis. But Seward soon 
found that he was confronted by some formidable obstacle. 
Urge haste as he would, he could not get the Danish Govern- 
ment to move in the matter. For this inaction there were 
two major reasons. 

One was the attitude of Prussia. That Power had in 
1864 robbed Denmark of Schleswig and Holstein, and now, 
in 1866, she was first discussing with Austria the disposi- 
tion of those provinces and then was thrashing Austria in 
the Six Weeks' War and assuming for herself the hegemony 
of Germany. In these circumstances Denmark not unnat- 
urally thought it best to wait until the controversy between 
Prussia and Austria was settled before taking so radical a 
step as to sell the islands ; especially when it was suggested 
that her sale of them might offend Prussia and lead to fur- 
ther aggressions by that formidable Power. 

The other reason was the attitude of France. That 
Power revived an old claim to the largest of the three 
islands, Santa Cruz. This island had been given by Louis 
XIV of France to the Knights of Malta, and had been pur- 
chased by Denmark in 1733, with the stipulation that she 
would never alienate it without the consent of France. Now 
France was not fitted to insist with good grace upon ful- 
filment of that pledge, seeing that she had given a precisely 
similar pledge to Spain regarding Louisiana, and had re- 
pudiated and violated it in the most cynical and flagrant 
fashion when she sold that territory to us. Nevertheless, 
she did insist upon it. Louis Napoleon had been our worst 
enemy in Europe all through the Civil War, and he was now 
all the more hostile because of Seward's strenuous thwart- 
ing of his scheme for the conquest and annexation of Mex- 
ico. So he promptly made it clear to the Danish Govern- 
ment that he would under no circumstances assent to the 
cession of Santa Cruz to the United States. The Danish 
Government was both scrupulous in the fulfilment of the 
old agreement and fearful of what might happen to it if it 
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incurred the wrath of France. So, after much delay, it 
finally told Seward that it doubted whether it could sell 
Santa Cruz at any price, but that it was willing to consider 
further the sale of St. Thomas and St. John. 

Finally, after the definitive inclusion of Schleswig and 
Holstein as integral provinces of the Prussian Kingdom, 
and the settlement of affairs between Prussia and Austria, 
Denmark, in the spring of 1867, made to Seward a counter 
offer: to sell us St. Thomas and St. John for five million 
dollars each; and to sell Santa Cruz also for another like 
sum provided the assent of France could be obtained. The 
whole transaction was provisional upon the assent of the 
Danish Parliament and also of the people of the islands 
expressed in a plebiscite. Seward countered with an offer 
of just half that amount, but with a positive objection to 
the plebiscite. Denmark replied with an offer of the islands 
for $3,750,000 each, which was a splitting of the difference 
between Seward's and Denmark's former prices; but it 
added that the plebiscite must be insisted upon. 

Seward considered this carefully, and then practically 
accepted the offer. Under his instructions Yeaman made, 
in October, 1867, a treaty paying $7,500,000 for St. Thomas 
and St. John, and letting Santa Cruz go. Seward realized 
that there was no hope of getting Louis Napoleon to agree 
to the transfer of that island, but he had a cheerful confi- 
dence that that pinchbeck emperor would not much longer 
be on the throne, and he hoped that the Government which 
succeeded him would be more friendly. 

The plebiscite was not mentioned in the treaty, but Seward 
orally and privately assented to its being taken, so long as 
it was not mentioned in the treaty or in any action which 
our Congress might take. This inexorable opposition of 
Seward's to a plebiscite, when he was so great a champion 
of the rights of the people, has been regarded as strange 
and inexplicable. In fact the explanation is quite simple 
and satisfactory. Seward was following the precedents 
established by Jefferson in the purchase of Louisiana and 
by John Quincy Adams in the annexation of Florida, under 
which the people of those territories were not consulted 
any more than cattle would be over the sale of their pasture. 
This, at least in Seward's case, was not an expression of 
disregard for popular rights. It was simply intended to 
forefend against any possible demand for Statehood by the 
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annexed territory. If the people of the islands were con- 
sulted on the question of annexation, he cogently argued, 
they could logically demand to he consulted concerning the 
status of the islands after annexation. He preferred to 
follow the old precedents, and thus to he ahle to insist upon 
the constitutional right of Congress to fix the status of the 
islands and to govern them as it pleased, without consulting 
anybody. So while he was reluctantly willing that the 
plebiscite should be taken, he insisted that it should not be 
mentioned in the treaty or be recognized in any way by the 
Government of the United States. It may be added that the 
plebiscite resulted in the casting of 1,244 votes for and only 
22 against annexation to the United States. 

When the making of this treaty was disclosed to the dip- 
lomatic corps at Copenhagen, the different attitudes of the 
various ministers were highly significant. The British and 
Russian ministers cordially congratulated Yeaman, the 
former somewhat jocularly asking if Iceland and Greenland 
were also to be purchased. The Spanish minister, with char- 
acteristic courtesy, also congratulated Yeaman upon his 
achievement, but added frankly that neither he nor his Gov- 
ernment was pleased with it. The Ten Years' "War in Cuba 
had begun, with a certainty of friction with the United 
States, and Spain did not relish the prospect of our having 
an insular possession close to Porto Rico and commanding 
the approach from Spain to Porto Rico and Cuba. The 
Prussian minister observed that the treaty looked as though 
the United States expected soon to need naval facilities in 
the Caribbean — an unmistakable suggestion of impending 
trouble between this country and Spain. The French min- 
ister said not a word : the French army had a few months be- 
fore evacuated Mexico at our command, Maximilian had 
been put to death, and at that very moment Garibaldi, who 
was regarded as being almost as much an American national 
hero as an Italian, was preparing to give battle to the French 
army in Italy. 

The treaty was ratified by the Danish Parliament ; in both 
Houses, without so much as a single opposing vote. But 
our Senate tucked it into a pigeonhole and refused to act 
upon it in any way. For this there were several reasons. 
Doubtless there was some reaction in the nation against the 
expansionist policy. We had just purchased Alaska, and, 
with incredibly short vision, people were saying that we had 
vol. cciv.— no. 730 25 
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thus wasted $7,200,000 of good money upon an Arctic wilder- 
ness which would and could never return us six per cent in- 
terest on that investment. People were also beginning to 
forget about our need of such islands during the war; and 
there was no tradition of Danish friendship and of conse- 
quent demands of gratitude, such as there was concerning 
Russia in the Alaska case. There was even at one time a 
shallow and ridiculous attempt to discredit the transaction 
on account of a severe hurricane which visited the islands ; 
an incident which is now recalled chiefly as the theme of one 
of Bret Harte's satirical poems. 

But the chief reason was factional and personal spite. 
Sumner was then chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, which had the treaty in hand, and he 
and the other Republican leaders who controlled the Senate 
Were bitterly hostile to President Johnson — whom, at that 
very time, they were aiming to impeach and remove from 
office. They were almost equally bitter against Seward, be- 
cause he had remained at the head of Johnson's cabinet — 
although that was really the greatest public service of 
Seward's whole career, as all must realize who can imagine 
what vagaries Johnson might have been guilty of without the 
advice and restraint of the great Secretary. It did not 
matter that the proposal had originated with Lincoln. It 
did not matter that it promised to be of incalculable ad- 
vantage to the United States. To Senators blind with pas- 
sionate hate it was enough that it was Johnson's and 
Seward's treaty: away with it! It was in order to express 
all possible contempt for it that they would not honor it 
with action of any kind, but simply ignored its existence. 
Seward secured from Denmark an extension of the time al- 
lowed for ratification, and his successor in the next Admin- 
istration, Hamilton Fish, secured a second extension. But 
all was in vain. The prejudice against the treaty was car- 
ried over into the next Administration. Beside, Sumner was 
as hostile to Grant as he had been to Johnson. i So finally, 
on April 14, 1870, the treaty lapsed and died. 

In that incident the United States was put into a posi- 
tion which might have proved one of the most embarrassing 
in its entire history ; and that it escaped the gravest possible 
embarrassment must be credited partly to its good luck and 
partly to the generosity and amiability of Denmark. This 
was the situation : Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, Polk and 
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others had established and maintained the principle that 
while European Powers might without offense to this coun- 
try continue indefinitely to hold their possessions in or about 
this continent, they could not be permitted to transfer them 
from one to another, but on relinquishing sovereignty over 
them must make them independent or else cede them to this 
country. That principle had been enunciated as clearly as 
the Monroe Doctrine itself, and for a longer time, and it was 
recognized as involving the integrity and validity of that 
Doctrine. 

But the principle had the obvious and inevitable corollary 
that the United States must always stand ready to take, 
itself, any territories which European Powers might wish to 
surrender to it. We could not play the part of the dog in the 
manger, and, while refusing to take the territories ourselves, 
also refuse to let the owner sell them to somebody else. We 
must, for the sake of logic and of decency, either take the ter- 
ritories ourselves, or leave the owner free to dispose of 
them elsewhere as it pleased. Nobody realized this more 
clearly than Seward, and he urged the point upon the Senate, 
but in vain. It was well known that that was one of the rea- 
sons why he had purchased Alaska : because Russia wanted 
to sell it, and we must either buy it or let her sell it to some- 
one else, probably to Great Britain. And one reason why 
Senators ratified the Alaska treaty was in order thus to spite 
England and to prevent her from getting the province. But 
in this case they ignored the point. What they would have 
done had Denmark then sold or offered to sell the islands to 
some other Power, say to Great Britain, is matter for inter- 
esting speculation. Happily, Denmark did not put them in 
that dilemma. 

Twenty-two years passed. They were marked with no 
particular political changes for Denmark, but with material 
economic changes for the Danish colonies in the West Indies. 
Formerly those islands had enjoyed considerable prosperity 
from plantations of sugar cane, and from other tropical 
products. But the vast development of the beet sugar in- 
dustry had created a competition which proved ruinous to 
them, and from being a source of profit they became a cause 
of heavy expense ; the Danish Government therefore decided 
to get rid of them, if it could. In November, 1892, the For- 
eign Minister at Copenhagen intimated to Clark E. Carr, 
the American minister, that his Government was in a recep- 
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tive mood for a renewal of the American proposals of so 
many years before. President Harrison and his Secretary 
of State, John W. Foster, were both strongly inclined toward 
purchase of the islands, and there is no doubt that if the 
elections of that very month had returned Harrison to office 
for a second term, a treaty to that effect would have been 
made. But Harrison had been overwhelmingly defeated ; he 
knew that there was not time before the end of his term to 
make a treaty and have it ratified; and he knew that his 
coming successor, Grover Cleveland, was irreversibly op- 
posed to the transaction. To begin negotiations would 
therefore be worse than useless, since they would certainly 
be discontinued or repudiated immediately after March 4. 
Therefore, he directed Foster to reply, with regret, that it 
was not practicable to take the matter up at that time. 

Again, Denmark might have embarrassed this country 
by saying, " Very well; if you do not wish to buy, we will 
seek another purchaser." But with generous and friendly 
consideration it refrained from so doing, and let the matter 
rest for four years. At the end of 1896, however, it renewed 
its overtures to the Cleveland Administration, with a result 
which fully justified Harrison's assumption of four years 
before that that Administration would oppose the annexa- 
tion of the islands. Then for a third time Denmark refrained 
from challenging our dog-in-the-manger attitude, and post- 
poned further action. 

After the Spanish "War, and the accession of John Hay to 
the Secretaryship of State, the time seemed auspicious for 
a renewal of the attempt to get rid of possessions which 
year by year were becoming more burdensome to Denmark, 
and year by year were falling into further decay for lack of 
connection with the only country which could assure them 
economic prosperity. Toward the end of 1901, therefore, 
negotiations to that end were begun at Washington between 
Hay and the Danish minister, Count Brun. These proceeded 
smoothly and expeditiously, and in January, 1902, a treaty 
was made, ceding all three islands to the United States for the 
sum of five million dollars — the very sum which Seward had 
originally offered. The sale of all three was made possible 
by the friendly acquiescence of the French Republic in the 
cession of Santa Cruz, to which the former French Emperor 
had churlishly objected; and the much lower price than that 
formerly asked was due to the decline of prosperity in the 
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islands, and to the Danish Government's realization of their 
worse than worthlessness to it. It was felt at Copenhagen, 
indeed, that it would be better to give the islands away for 
nothing than to continue to hold them. 

This treaty was promptly ratified by our Senate, which 
thus for the first time put the United States in a proper, 
logical and safe attitude toward the islands. February 17 
was the date of the ratification, less than a month after the 
submission of the treaty to the Senate — a record of rapidity 
for that deliberately deliberative body. The lower House, or 
Folhething, of the Danish Parliament, also ratified it without 
delay, in accordance with the undoubted will of the people. 
But then an obstacle was encountered. The treaty had also 
to be acted upon by the upper House, or Landsthing, and 
there German influence was active, potent and hostile. 

Two motives chiefly animated Germany to compass the 
defeat of the treaty. One was the enmity toward the United 
States which it had manifested all through the Spanish 
War, and which had been intensified by our annexation of 
the Philippines and our consequent blocking of Germany's 
designs for the partition of China. The other was Ger- 
many's purpose to make itself a Caribbean Power, through 
the acquisition of the Dutch West Indies, the spoliation of 
Venezuela, or the acquisition of land grants from Colombia 
at Panama, including the Panama Canal. Upon all of these 
schemes, particularly upon the last named, Germany was at 
that time actively engaged. There was an understanding 
with officials at Bogota that as soon as the French canal con- 
cession and charter lapsed, in 1904, they would be forfeited 
to Colombia, and then would be transferred, for a considera- 
tion, to Germany. If then, in addition to holding the Isthmus 
and its canal, Germany could secure the Danish Islands, com- 
manding the approach to the canal from the eastern end of 
the Caribbean, German domination of that great commercial 
highway would be assured. 

There were in the Landsthing many members who were 
susceptible to German influence. Some were half German, 
or were closely related by marriage to German families. 
Others owned estates in Schleswig and Holstein, the Danish 
provinces now held by Prussia. Others were deeply inter- 
ested in trade wtith Prussia. So, after many weeks of in- 
triguing, thirty-three members of the Landsthing, making 
exactly one-half of that body, were prevailed upon to vote 
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against ratification. That made the division a tie, and de- 
feated the treaty, a result which was reached on October 21, 
1902. There was universal regret in the islands, and the 
same feeling was widespread in Denmark itself. The United 
States had the consoling reflection, however, that it was left 
in an inestimably better position than it had been in since 
1870. It had at last vindicated the consistency of the Monroe 
and Polk Doctrines, by showing itself ready to take over 
into its own possession any colonies of European Powers 
in this hemisphere of which they wished to be rid. 

A few weeks later Germany followed up this victory over 
the United States with two more significant acts. One was 
the defeat of the Hay-Concha negotiations for a canal treaty 
between the United States and Colombia, when the Colom- 
bian minister, Jose V. Concha, repudiated the work which he 
himself had begun, deserted his office and scuttled away to 
Germany in company with a prominent politico-commercial 
agent. The other was the German blockade of the "Vene- 
zuelan coast, which was followed with the organization of a 
military and naval expedition for the conquest of Venezuela 
— an expedition hastily abandoned upon our President's as- 
surance to the German Ambassador that upon its arrival in 
Caribbean waters it would be met by the entire battle fleet 
of the United States Navy under the command of Admiral 
Dewey. It was a most suggestive and appropriate sequel to 
these things that the next movement for the cession of the 
Danish Islands to the United States was not undertaken 
until Germany became so desperately involved in the War 
of the Nations as to be debarred from any renewal of her 
former marplotry. 

Willis Fletohee Johnson. 



